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other nations upon the basis of contract. Proudhon also insisted on 
the necessity of suppressing tariffs, before the alliance of peoples 
can become a reality, " their solidarity recognized and their equality 
proclaimed ". 

A criticism of these different theories would necessitate a criti- 
cism, impossible here, of the whole problem of internationalism, and 
the economic, political, racial and religious factors which serve to 
complicate it. But one cannot help being struck by the emphasis 
which these French socialists place upon the economic basis of in- 
ternationalism, especially upon the necessity of doing away with 
protectionism; and also by their recognition that peace is primarily 
a thing of the spirit, which cannot endure as long as hatred and 
greed are triumphant throughout the world. It is also refreshing 
to find, after reading Poincare's Bar-le-Duc speech, that there have 
been — and doubtless still are — many intellectuals in France who 
fervently believe with Michelet that: "Au vingtieme silcle, la France 
declarera la Paix au monde " , and that she has been commissioned 
to lead the world toward an international goal. 

Raymond Leslie Buell 
Princeton, N. J. 

The State and the Church. By John A. Ryan and Moor- 
house F. X. Millar. New York, Macmillan Company, 1922. — 
viii, 331 pp. 

A Spanish cavalier, so fable tells us, once ventured forth full- 
armed to slay robbers and giants and dragons. The same gallant 
warrior still reappears, here and there, but his name is no longer 
Don Quixote. A few days ago the New York World (July 14) re- 
ported that he had formed an organization to " fight Papal Rome 
and its hierarchy in its attempt to encroach on American institu- 
tions ". To convince a Quixote that his horrendous giants are but 
harmless windmills is no easy task, as unimaginative Sancho Panza 
discovered. Most normal minds, however, would be convinced by 
the volume lately issued under the auspices of the Department of 
Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council by the 
Reverend Dr. John A. Ryan (widely known through his books on 
A Living Wage, Distributive Justice, and Social Reconstruction) in 
collaboration with the Reverend Moorhouse F. X. Millar, a learned 
Jesuit. Through the pages of this volume the vibrant note of Amer- 
icanism sounds and resounds until, toward the close, it swells into a 
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full diapason. Not only does the book endeavor to show that, in 
Archbishop Ireland's words, " Catholicism and Americanism are in 
complete agreement" (p. 285) ; much more, the authors strive to 
demonstrate that for the origin of the fundamental principles of her 
free institutions America owes an incalculable debt to Catholicism. 

Despite its somewhat uninforming, if not misleading, title, the 
book is really a comprehensive outline of Catholic political phil- 
osophy, with special reference to American institutions. At the very 
outset, the reader is confronted with Leo XIIFs much-misunderstood 
Encyclical, " The Christian Constitution of States ", with helpful 
explanatory notes by Dr. Ryan (ch. ii). These are followed by an 
extract from Cardinal Billot's De Ecclesia Christi and a heavy 
juristic chapter (iv) by the Reverend Charles B. Macksey, S.J., the 
latter leading to the palatable conclusion that " governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ". Three his- 
torical chapters (v-vii) by Father Millar trace the influence of 
Catholic principles in the development of the ideas upon which rest 
America's independence and freedom. Dr. Ryan then resumes the 
pen to explain, with characteristic straightforward lucidity, the 
Catholic view of the nature, functions and limitations of govern- 
ment, and the citizen's rights and duties (ch. viii-xiv). In addition 
there are extracts from papal Encyclicals and from a recent Pastoral 
Letter of the American Hierarchy, as well as addresses by Arch- 
bishop Ireland on " Catholicism and Americanism " and Archbishop 
Spalding on " Patriotism ". Throughout the volume there runs a 
vein of solid liberalism, neither sentimental nor cynical, but gen- 
uine, realistic and progressive. The tone of the book as a whole is 
candid and scholarly. Perhaps too scholarly, f or the uninitiated, 
are the chapters by Fathers Millar and Macksey. 

Sober reasonableness characterizes all Dr. Ryan's writings. In 
this book, chapters ii, viii, ix and x show him at his best. He is 
ever doctrinal, never doctrinaire. One might look far and wide for 
a better brief argument against Socialism than the one he outlines 
in three pages (pp. 217-220) or for an abler reply to laissez-faire 
Individualism than he gives here (pp. 209-217). He believes in 
neither Socialism nor Individualism, but in a liberal democracy, in 
which the State aims to fulfil its true end, " to promote the welfare 
of its citizens, as a whole, as members of families, and as members 
of social classes" (p. 221) without destroying freedom and private 
initiative. 

Because they accomplish the rare feat of couching important and 
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difficult ideas in plain Anglo-Saxon, Dr. Ryan's chapters will doubt- 
less appeal to a wider circle of readers; but to scholars, especially 
to historians, Father Millar's hundred-page contribution will prove 
no less interesting. Taking as a text John Quincy Adams' state- 
ment that the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
embody a theory of government which " had been working itself 
into the mind of man for many ages" (p. 99), the author delves 
far back into the Middle Ages to unearth the roots of our theories 
of natural law, human liberties and limited constitutional govern- 
ment. The medieval Scholastic theories, he shows, were developed 
further by the celebrated Jesuit philosophers and theologians of the 
sixteenth century, such as Suarez and Bellarmine. The latter not 
only controverted James I's arguments for "divine right" monarchy, 
but also maintained that "the best form of government" was a fed- 
eral commonwealth under an elected chief magistrate, with locally 
autonomous governments for its provinces and cities (pp. 115-121). 
Royalists like Dryden and Filmer saw in Bellarmine the most for- 
midable advocate of popular sovereignty (p. 134). The political 
principles of the Jesuits were taken over almost bodily, so the author 
endeavors to show, by the English Whigs, and subsequently by the 
American Whigs, the "fathers of the Constitution" (ch. v-vi). Many 
citations are given to show that the doctrines of Jefferson, Hamilton 
and James Wilson were in accord with, and directly or indirectly 
derived from, the teachings of Bellarmine and Suarez (ch. vii). 
James Wilson's point of view was "thoroughly Suaresian" (p. 185). 
Madison was probably familiar with Bellarmine's work (pp. 161- 
162). Jefferson, circumstantial and internal evidence seems to 
show, used Bellarmine's arguments in the composition of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. " If so, then the American denial of the 
omnicompetence of Parliament is no more than a reassertion of Bel- 
larmine and Suarez' denial of the Divine Right of Kings " (pp. 
177-178). 

The critical reader will ask for a more exhaustive quantitative 
analysis of Catholic influence before granting this contention in its 
entirety. Nevertheless, Father Millar's scholarly researches do prove 
that there was a remarkable affinity between the doctrines of the 
Fathers and those of the Jesuit Fathers, and that both were alien to 
Rousseau's non-Christian philosophy and " the empty moonshine of 
the French Enlightenment" (p. 171). This is a distinct contribu- 
tion, even though it be exaggerated. On laying the volume down, 
the reader feels convinced that the genealogy of freedom has cus- 
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tomarily been traced too narrowly through the generations of Eng- 
lish Puritanism and French Rationalism. 

In any such enterprise as this, there is some danger lest the authors 
be carried, by the momentum of their own zeal, into the fallacy of 
proving too much. The authors in this case are too well grounded 
to commit the error of identifying Catholicism with a particular 
form of government, in disregard of Leo XIII's clear statement 
that government " may take this or that form, provided only that it 
be of a nature to insure the general welfare" (cf. pp. 3, 28-29). 
Dr. Ryan and Father Millar are content to argue that American 
liberty sprang up and nourished in a soil enriched with Catholic 
doctrine; that American free institutions are perfectly compatible 
with Catholicism; nay more, that Catholic Christianity in America 
today is a potent incentive to good citizenship and true patriotism. 
But Quixote will not believe this. 

Parker Thomas Moon 
Columbia University 

Chapters on the History of the Southern Pacific. By Stuart 
Daggett. New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1922. — vi, 
470 pp. 

In an earlier work, Railroad Reorganization, published in 1908, 
Professor Daggett analyzed the financial reconstruction of seven 
great railroad systems which failed between 1892 and 1896 and of 
one of a later date. In the book now under review, the same author 
treats of a single system, but for this system considers not merely 
the financial aspect — though this receives the chief emphasis — and not 
just one period, but the evolution of the Southern Pacific in its en- 
tirety. His book takes its place along side of those of Smalley, 
Davis, White and Haney ; but as none of these extends its narrative 
beyond the nineties, this of Professor Daggett is strongly distin- 
guished by a freshness and a sense of contact with the present. On 
the other hand, historical students may regret that Professor Daggett 
has given so little attention to the beginnings of railroads in Cali- 
fornia, and none at all to the schemes for a southern route for a 
railroad to California, so vigorously agitated in the years before the 
Civil War. There is no formal bibliography, the maps are inade- 
quate, and the arrangement of topics is at times confusing; but the 
book is well documented and is scholarly in method. 

The Union Pacific bill of 1862 included provision for a railroad 



